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YOUNG WOMAN IN OLIVE PLUSH 
A Painting by 
ABBOTT H. THAYER 
AWARDED GOLD MEDAL AND $1,000 
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THE BIRTH OF APHRODITE EMILE RENE MENARD 


THE CARNEGIE INSTITUTE’S INTER- 
NATIONAL EXHIBITION 


BY VIRGIL BARKER 


BOUT one thousand Pittsburghers Numerically the countries of Europe 


and guests from a distance were 
privileged to have a private view of the 
nineteenth International Exhibition at the 
Carnegie Institute on the evening of 
April 28th last; and on the next afternoon, 
following the exercises of Founder’s Day 
in the Music Hall, the exhibition was 
thrown open to the public. 

The renewal of this series marks the 
return of western civilization to more 
normal activities. The gap of six years 
caused by the war has thus been most 
successfully closed, and a great impetus 
given to that interchange of culture which 
so effectively binds together this country 
and those on the other side of the Atlantic. 


almost equal our own in representation; 
and surprisingly enough, in view of the 
greater ravages suffered by them during 
the prolonged conflict, the quality of their 
contributions is maintained on the high 
level previously established. That the 
progress of our own painters has continued 
during the intervening years is indicated by 
the circumstance of the American work 
holding its own in such company. 

There is no attempt at grouping the 
pictures according to their nationality, 
except in the partial instance of one small 
room being filled almost entirely with 
Swedish paintings. This policy has a 
logical basis in the unavoidable inter- 
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nationalism of contemporary art, in which 
community of ideas and methods is per- 
haps even more prevalent than in political 
or commercial pursuits. The very means 
of communication which have rendered 
possible this exhibition and its predecessors 
also bring about greater uniformity in the 
generality of art works. 
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ing these to the expression of an entirely 
personal vision of the world. He is pre- 
occupied with the idyllic and pastoral 
phases of life and, apparently in search of a 
more unconstrained embodiment of these 
phases, returns again and again to the 
incidents and legends of classic times. 
Even when he pictures a scene nearer our 


SUZANNA AND HER SISTERS 


The custom of honoring one painter 
with a room to himself is continued this 
year with a gallery being given over en- 
tirely to paintings by Emile Rene Menard. 
This eminent Frenchman is represented by 
22 examples, ranging in size from intimate 
little oils to very large canvases suited 
primarily to public galleries. The im- 
pression made by this room is of a very 
coherent and consistent artistic personality. 
Menard leaves to others all exclusive at- 
tention to technical problems, subordinat- 


WALTER UFER 


own time, as he does occasionally, it is 
permeated with this same temperamental 
predilection. 

The large gallery beyond the Menard 
room contains all of the prize-winning 
pictures. Abbott Thayer’s ‘“‘Young 
Woman in Olive Plush,”’ recently shown in- 
the Luxembourg, received the Medal of 
the First Class. The second honor was 
conferred upon the Englishman, Algernon 
Talmage, for “By the Cornish Sea.’ The 
Medal of the Third Class went to Walter 
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Ufer for his‘ ‘Suzanna and her Sisters”’; 
this painting is of an Indian woman with 
two young girls amusingly encompassed 
with the externals of our civilization, all 
bathed in an almost blinding sunlight 
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self-portrait of the greatest boldness; 
Willard L. Metcalf’s ‘‘Moonlight,”’ full of 
poetry and visual loveliness; John F. 
Carlson’s “Forest Pool,” broadly handled 
and of compelling strength; Childe Has- 
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THE WALKER 


BROTHERS 


pouring through the window 
without—a genuine tour-de-force. 
Mentions were awarded to 
Frederick A. Bosley’s ‘Looking at Prints,”’ 
to George Coates’ “Spanish Dancer,”’ and 
to Robert Spencer’s ““The White Mill.” 
The foregoing list by no means exhausts 
the interest of this gallery. Here is Sir 
William Orpen’s ““A Man from Arran,” a 


from the 
desert 
Honorable 


GEORGE J. COATES 


sam’s opalescent “‘New York Winter 
Window”; Henri Martin’s notable ‘* Nausi- 
caa at the Fountain”; Charles H. Davis’ 
“The Sunny Hillside,” seeming somehow, 
in its new setting, the better to deserve its 
recently acquired Silver Medal at the 
Corcoran Gallery; and characteristic can- 
vases by Bruce Crane, Dewing, Ben Foster, 
Hawthorne, Le Sidaner, J. Francis Murphy, 


PORTRAIT OF LILLAH MCCARTHY 


In the character of the Dumb Wife 


BY CHARLES SHANNON 


Redfield, Schofield, J. J. Shannon, Symons, 
-and Tarbell. 

Investigation of the other spacious rooms 
reveals much more of great interest to the 
student of contemporary painting—a great 
deal more than can be even mentioned here. 
A thorough and workmanlike soundness 
underlies the brilliancy of Orpen’s “Mrs. 
St. George”; while across the room from 
this hangs Zuloaga’s forceful portrait of 
Mrs. Garrett. George Coates, the English- 
man who received an Honorable Mention, 
shows a second canvas, “The Walker 
Brothers,” which carries ‘on the dignified 
tradition of the English portrait school. 
Charles Shannon contributes a_ striking 
study of Lillah McCarthy in her role of 
“The Dumb Wife.” 

Other countries represented are Italy, 
Russia, Norway, Denmark, Canada, 
Switzerland and Belgium. M. A. J. Bauer, 
of Holland, shows a large picture of “A 


The Swedish group 
Zorn, 


Fakir at the Ganges.” 
includes Fjaestad, Carl Larsson, 
Helmer Osslund, and Anna Boberg. 

The continuation of the exhibition until 
the last day of June gives ample oppor- 
tunity for visitors from other parts of the 
country to avail themselves of this unique 
opportunity to become acquainted with 
the work being done in Europe today, and 
to gain a fresh outlook upon our native 
work in its relationship to that of the older 
countries. ‘The International comes at 
the end of a most interesting art season 
and is an appropriately important finale. 

Mr. Virgil Barker, who went to Pittsburgh 
some time ago to assist in the preparations 
for the international exhibition at the 
Carnegie Institute, has been appointed 
Curator of Paintings, Department of Fine 
Arts, and will hereafter remain permanently 
in that city. 


GOD’s ANOINTED 


JAN TOOROP 


JAN TOOROP 


BY ARTHUR EDWIN BYE 


OT long ago a well known Dutch art 
critic wrote that he could count all 

the good painters of his country, then living, 
on the fingers of his left hand. It was the 
old lament, art is dead, all the great painters 
belong to the glorious past. But fortun- 
ately, among the few names he was able 
to count, he included that of Jan Toorop. 
Most of the great painters of Holland 
have adhered to an ancient national tra- 
dition. This is what has distinguished the 
nineteenth century schools—particularly 
that of the Hague—from the French and 
English. Israéls, Bosboom, the Marises, 
Mauve, Weissenbruch, Poggenbeek and 
others took part in a Renaissance which 
strove boldly to bring back to Dutch paint- 
ing the brilliancy of the Golden Era—the 
seventeenth century. And while these 
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painters, in their day, were distinctly 
modern, there was little of the revolu- 
tionary, which marked the leaders of art in 
France. We can fondly liken almost any 
one of the nineteenth century Dutch 
masters to some favorite of the great epoch. 

The more modern painters—those living 
today—are striving to break from this 
tradition. Some, like Lizzie Ansingh, Dys- 
selhoff and Van Hoytema have succeeded 
in doing so. ‘Toorop, however, has broken 
every precedent. 

It is difficult to realize that Toorop is 
Dutch. We think of Dutch painting as 
realistic and pictorial—at any rate not 
idealistic nor symbolic. Toorop isa mystic. 
In truth he is only half Dutch for he was 
born in the East Indies of a Javanese 
mother. Lingering in his art, therefore, as 
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JAN TOOROP 


in his blood, is a far eastern strain, which to 
us, seems exotic. Besides this, Toorop is a 
Roman Catholic, and his faith shows in his 
art. One is not used to Dutch Roman 
Catholic painters, that is another reason 
for his strangeness. 

But, while Toorop is unlike any other 
Dutchman, he does not stand alone in the 
history of art, in Holland. Matthew Maris 
sought the mystical world. In his idyllic 


pictures, of a sort of dreamland, he peered 
beyond the visible, which, before his time, 
was little known to any Dutch painter. 
Toorop’s world, however, is not one of 
dreams, but of symbols. One’s first im- 
pression, upon seeing his works is, that he 
is a primitive. Richard Muther has called 
him the Giotto of our time, for, just as 
Giotto endeavored to free the art of paint- 
ing from the archaic conventions of the 
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Byzantine, and to express ideas in living 
form, Toorop tries to free painting from 
the materialism of a commercial age, and 
to make life as he sees it—the life of to- 
day—express ideas. But Muther’s meta- 
phor cannot be carried too far. Toorop is 
apt to look forward to what Giotto looked 
back upon. Many other comparisons come 
to our minds. Toorop’s madonnas, kneel- 
ing with hands placed in prayer, suggest at 
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once Fra Filippo, and yet how totally dif- 
ferent! Their girlishness, simplicity and 
piety recall Fra Angellico, but in spite of 
that, they are modern, for each is a portrait, 
in fact realistic, of a girl of sixteen or seven- 
teen years, in her school-going clothes, and 
her hair hanging down her back. 

His apostles remind one of Castagna or 
Veneziano, realistic, rugged types that they 
are, but again you see in them the Dutch 


peasant; these are, after all, portraits, and 
perhaps a comparison with the Flemish and 
not the Italian primitives is more just. His 
triptych of the Adoration, entitled, “‘The 
Word Is Become Flesh,”’ executed in 1908, 
has a group of adoring shepherds which 
might have been done by Hugo van der 
Goes had he lived in the twentieth century. 

The comparison between Toorop and the 
primitives at once suggests another. In a 
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certain spiritual sense, Toorop belongs to 
the Pre-Raphaelite brotherhood. Like 
them, he is endeavoring to revive an age 
of faith that is past; like them his world is 
symbolic, his types ascetic and his line 
minute. 

Born in 1860, as early as 1889 he made it 
clear to the art circles of Holland that he 
viewed the realities of life with a new vision. 
Although at first brutally realistic, painting 
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fisher folk at Katwyk without any attempt 
at idealism or sentiment, he seemed to reach 
the rock bottom of life and he dared to 
paint what he saw. It was after a long 
and severe sickness, during which time his 
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body was weak and his spirit, in the near- 
ness of death, quickened, was enabled to 
see clearly its own nature, that the East 
Indian and European elements of his char- 
acter found themselves united. From this 
time on his art became symbolic. We 
could go behind Giotto artd the primitives 
to find his artistic affinities, to the Byzan- 
tines. His art, in truth, becomes more 
pronouncedly Byzantine as it develops. 
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But no greater mistake could be made 
than to say Toorop belongs to the Middle 
Ages. It is true, he has primitive qualities 
but even in this he is ultra-modern. We 
remember now that Gauguin sought the 


primitive in his native Tahiti, and since his 
time it has become the fashion among so- 
called “‘Independents”’ to find a new style 
in the art of prehistoric or semi-civilized 
peoples. Taking a hint here from Egyptian 
reliefs, and another there from a_half- 
savage stone carving, others from Assyrian 
or Mycenean Greek, our Cubists and ultra- 
independents have returned to a symbolic 
expressionism, casting aside the accumu- 
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lated artistic traditions of the past four 
centuries. 

Toorop has, beyond a doubt, been in- 
terested in these experiments, and one 
thing he learned from them—a new use of 
line. The geometric constructions of the 
Cubists showed him one thing, the force 
of bold sweeping curves, straight lines and 
angles. He has made use even of inter- 
secting planes. 

One of his most recent works, in fact 
exhibited for the first time last winter in 
Amsterdam, is his “‘Road to Calvary,” in 
fourteen pictures, now hanging in the 
Roman Catholic church of Oosterbeek. 
These scenes are in reality, tinted charcoal 
drawings. On an oaken panel, unstained 
in any way, the figures are drawn, this 
panel serving as a background like the 
golden backgrounds of early primitives. 
The figures, heavily outlined, in black, are 
powerfully constructed, the faces being 
carefully, even minutely, drawn, and un- 
colored, while the forms and garments, in 
decided contrast, are almost  sketchily 
rendered, and then stained with pure color. 
Sometimes the color scheme of the gar- 
ments is purple and green; sometimes red 
and purple, and at other times yellow and 
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PORTRAIT OF DR. ARIENS 
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green. At a distance the effect is not un- 
like a painting by Burne-Jones. Framed 
like mediaeval altars in bands of gold and 
color, there is far more richness of effect 
than would be supposed from charcoal 
drawings. 

But we have so far touched only upon 
the technical peculiarities of the painter. 
Toorop has conveyed to us as tragic a 
representation of the passion of Christ as 
has ever been painted by any artist. As 
one passes before the fourteen pictures, one 
becomes aware that these figures move, 
slowly but surely, as in a crowded proces- 
sion. The realism of the faces, rugged and 
beaten or horrible and hypocritical accord- 
ing to the character of the personalities 
behind them, reminds one of Hugo Van der 
Goes as well as of Hieronymus Bosch. But 
the movement of the limbs and garments is 
unlike anything ancient. With naturalism 
thrown to the winds, great circular lines 
divide the folds of raiment; they sweep 
over half visible legs; one sees through and 
behind semi-opaque forms as though they 
were all unreal. 

For the scenes are allunreal. Christ does 
not carry His enormous cross. It is merely 
there. He does not fall; He does not suffer, 
even when crucified. Here is, then, the 
mysticism of Toorop. The Crucified One, 
alone of all the figures, does not suffer, 


because He is God. An unearthly figure, 
He typifies indeed the Spirit. 

Whether or not one feels satisfied with 
such a representation of the stages of the 
Cross, one is compelled to admire its force 
and its uniqueness among works of art. 


* * * 


Such an art as Toorop’s is undoubtedly 
a struggle for individual expression, for 
the expression or interpretation of the 
artist’s own inner feelings. It is this 
struggle, this half successful groping and 
striving for expression that makes his art 
appeal. What is it that awakens our 
sympathies, that arouses kindred feelings 
in our breasts when contemplating the 
pictures of the Italian and Flemish primi- 
tive schools? Is it not that struggle, on the 
part of the artist, evident in his work? 
The perfect facility of the men of the high 
Renaissance has by no means the deep 
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significance to our own inner lives. For life 
is a struggle, and art is most true to life 
when it pictures that struggle. The Spirit- 
ual life—the hidden, mystical experiences 
of life-can never be clearly expressed. 
Better were it that they be suggested—per- 
haps in symbols. . 


We know not what the art of the future 
is to be, but there are signs of a spiritual 
awakening from the materialistic realism of 
the last century. It may be the ancient 
precept “‘Let Nature Be Your Guide,” will 
not alone hold good in the future; instead, 
the young painter will be taught to look first 
within himself. The painter who is strug- 
gling for spiritual expression, rather than 
for interpretation of what is visible only 
to the eye, may be the great painter of the 
future. 


Toorop, at least, has that mystical aim— 
we will do well to watch in the coming years. 
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THE PONTE VECCHIO, FLORENCE 
ETCHING, SOFT GROUND, IN COLOR 


BY BENJAMIN C. BROWN 


FIRST INTERNATIONAL PRINT MAKERS 
EXHIBITION 


BY HOWELL C. BROWN 


HEN The Print Makers of Los 

Angeles decided to throw open to 
all the world, their Sixth Annual Spring 
Exhibition, they did not hope for a large 
_ response the first year. Contrary to their 
expectations so many prints were offered 
that they were enabled to hang on their 
walls, at the Museum of History, Science 
and Art, Los Angeles, a truly representative 
collection of the work of English, French, 
Canadian and American artists in Etching, 
Block Printing and Lithography. 

About one-third of the prints sent in were 
chosen for exhibition, making a total of 471 
pictures by 199 artists. Among so many 
it would be impossible, in the limits of a 
short article, to do more than mention the 
most interesting offerings in each group, 
and at the same time, make some little 
comparison between tbe present states of 


the arts mentioned, in the countries repre- 
sented. 

To merely cite such names as Bejot, 
Besnard, Beurdeley, Brouet, Deville Hallo, 
Helleu, de Herain, Laborde, Lequeux and 
Picasso, is sufficient to show the variety 
and quality of the French Etchers shown. 
England added to the list such names as 
Sir Frank Short, Alfred Hartley, Herbert 
Dicksee, Martin Hardie, and many others 
as well known. Italy was represented by 
but two artists, Antonio Carbonati and 
Mazzi-Zarini, but both very interesting in 
their work. In the catalogue the Cana- 
dians and Americans were grouped together 
comprising in all 106 artists. In Etching 
there was no doubt that the American 
group more than held its own. The 
Aquatints of John Taylor Arms, John W. 
Cotton, Fred Haines (Canada), Beatrice 
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TWO OLD WOMEN 
ETCHING BY ADOLPHE W. BLONDHEIM 
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ITALIAN FISHING BOATS, MONTEREY 
WOOD-BLOCK IN COLOR BY WILLIAM S. RICE 


FIRST INTERNATIONAL PRINT MAKERS EXHIBITION 


Levy and Frederick Reynolds ranked with 
the very best of any country. Benjamin 
C. Brown, May Gearhart and L. O. Griffith 
were three workers in soft-grounds in color 
whose prints added brilliant color notes 
Blondheim, Eskridge, Has- 


to the walls. 
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The Frenchmen must be characterized by 
the word “‘illustrative.’ They furnished 
none of the small intimate prints one would 
hke to have in his hands for close examina- 
tion. The English Etchings, while per- 
fectly done, were perhaps almost a little 
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kell and Bertha Jaques must not be for- 
gotten for they may always be depended 
upon to show well-executed prints. Arthur 
W. Heintzelman with his etched studies of 
types deserves special mention, as well as 
Edward Hopper who possesses the faculty 
of getting into his line etchings a wonderful 
feeling of air and motion. Troy Kinney, 
the etck er of “Dancing Dreams,”’ was there 
as well as Cadwallader Washburn with his 
inimitable dry-points and J. W. Winkler 
the etcher of San Francisco’s Chinatown. 


A LITHOGRAPH BY FRANK BRANGWYN 


too good and for the most part left one 
wondering, more at the marvelous quality 
of their execution than the beauty of their 
subjects. This statement should be quali- 
field to a certain extent, for among them 
were a few wonderful prints. Especially 
notable was a dry-point, “Timber Hauling, 
Devon,”’ by George Soper, which for action 
and beauty was unsurpassed. 

In Block Printing the Americans far 
outshone the others. It is true that 
England was represented only by Robert 


STROLLING MUSICIAN OF GLOUCESTER 
ETCHING BY ARTHUR W. HEINTZELMAN 


Gibbings with two black and white prints, 
but from France we had such men as 
Jacques Beltrand, the always imteresting 
Colin, Desligneres, Joyau, Laboureur and 
Marret. The American Section ran almost 
entirely to color, and among them the 
prints of Gustave Baumann stood out 
preeminent. He works without a _ key- 
block and “paints” with his planks a 
vibrating color harmony, of which any 
worker with the brush might be proud. 
Of the artists using the key-block with its 
strong black line, Frances Gearhart and 
William S. Rice were of the best. W. J. 
Phillips (Canada) in color, Eliza Gardiner, 
also in color, Tod Lindenmuth, strongly 
influenced by Desligneres, Alice Smith with 
charming color schemes, Maud Squire 
always virile, Arthur Dow, flat and Japan- 
esque, and Ernest W. Watson, all showed 
what strides we have made in the art. 

As for Lithography, alas! we are far 
behind all the rest. A few of our best 
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men, such as Bolton Brown, Bellows and 
Pennell did not sead, but there was enough 
to show that the Americans, as yet, have 
not come to a realization of the beauty and 
power of that medium when handled by 
artists. Howell C. Brown, A. Blondheim, 
Alson Clark, Margaret Eaton, Phillip Little, 
Birger Sandzen, always bold and daring, 
Cadwallader Washburn with a Whistler- 
esque little figure, and Ernest Watson with 
two proofs printed by Bolton Brown, made 
up the sum total from the United States, 
and Canada had none. England sent us 
interesting war pictures by Spencer-Pryse 
and two strong Brangwyns as well as two 
striking two-color prints by his pupil Edith 
Hope. Charles Shannon contributed beau- 
tiful prints which lost through the pale 
green ink in which they were printed. 
Elsie Henderson contributed two of her 
fine animal studies and McLure Hamilton, 
John Copley, Ethel Gabain, Kerr-Lawson, 
A. 8. Hartrick and his wife, lL. Blatherwick, 
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all showed fine work. But to see the art 
carried to its fullest expression one had to 
go to the Frenchmen. Anquetin with his 
smashing blacks and colors, Bonnard in 
flat tints more like a wood-block, Cheret, 
Maurice Denis, Eliot, Faivre, Forain, 
Steinlen, all showed their power. Leandre, 
a master of the art, whose work varies from 
rich, velvety blacks to a pale gray so deli- 
cate that a very breath might blow it from 
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that, while the Jury was not in sympathy 
with the movement, they thought it should 
be represented and had chosen these prints 
for that purpose. 

The Print Makers of Los Angeles plan to 
continue these exhibits each year, believing 
that artists will welcome the chance of 
comparing their work with the artists of 
other countries. For the first year it was 
difficult to secure the addresses of all, and 


VERANETTE TELLS A STORY 
ETCHING BY FRANCIS DE HERAIN 


paper, Monod, also a master of the silver 
gray tone so difficult to get and keep on the 
stone, Poulbot with his very real children 
done in delicate colors, Signac very modern, 
the sarcastic Veber, Vuillard, and the ever 
interesting Willette, showed what the stone 
can give when handled by one who knows. 

The American Modernists were also 
represented by the following Block Printers: 
Ada Gilmore, Blanche Lazzell, Ethel Mars, 
Juliette Nichols, Paul Rohland, Flora 
Schoenfeld, Elizabeth S. Taylor and Agnes 
Weinrich. A note in the catalogue stated 


if any were omitted the Society wishes to 
apologize, and state that if they desire to 
be on the mailing list for next March, to 
please send their name and address to the 
Secretary, Howell C. Brown, 120 N. El 
Molino Ave., Pasadena, California. 


The American Association of Museums 
held its fifteenth Annual Meeting, May 
17, 18, 19, at Washington, D.C. The 
program included a personally conducted 
inspection of the new Freer Art Build- 
ing. 


HINDU TEMPLE 


PENNSYLVANIA MUSEUM, FAIRMOUNT PARK, PHILADELPHIA 
COURTESY OF THE PENNSYLVANIA MUSEUM 


A THREE THOUSAND YEAR OLD TEMPLE 
AND A PAGEANT 


BY MRS. ANDREW WRIGHT CRAWFORD 


HE wonderful art collections of 

America and the Treasures of her 
Museums are making it less and _ less 
necessary to cross the seas to study and 
admire. One of our most recent acquisi- 
tions is the Mandapam, or outer court ot a 
Hindu temple, which has been set up in the 
Pennsylvania Museum, Fairmount Park, 
Philadelphia. 

The Mandapam, which formed an ap- 
proach to the shrine, was part of a private 
temple for the worship of Vishnu and was 
erected about 1652 in Madura, Southern 
India. It represents the great mediaeval 
period of Indian art and architecture and 
is unique outside of India, while it is said 
there is only one other as beautiful and as 
well preserved, even within its borders. 
The stone has withstood marvelously the 
passing of centuries and the delicate details 
of the carvings are well preserved. In 
1912 Mrs. Adeline Pepper Gibson secured 
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the columns and shipped them to this 
country. Atter her death in 1919, in the 
military service of the United States, at 
Base Hospital 38, American Expeditionary 
Force, Nantes, France, this Dravidian 
Mandapam was given by her family to the 
Museum in her memory, and was first 
placed on public view on April 19th when 
a Hindu Musical Pageant was given in it. 

Joseph Lindon Smith, of Boston, pageant 
master, was the director of the cantata- 
like affair, the words were written by Mr. 
Langdon Warner, director of the Museum, 
and Dr. H. J. Savage of Bryn Mawr Col- 
lege, and gorgeous costumes designed by 
Mr. Wright Ludington. Mr. Philip Goepp 
gave two months’ continuous work com- 
posing the music which was played by 20 
members of the Philadelphia Orchestra. 

“The Building of the Temple’’, as the 
pageant was named, was given in three 
episodes. 


| 
| 


] 


| 
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The first is called the “Prophecy” and a 
king of the Mayan civilization of Central 
America foretells the increasing honor to 
art of the past in America. The color 
scheme is pale blue and silver, the temple 
court is veiled as a chorus renders the 
Songs of the Stars and of the Wood Winds. 

The second is the “Inspiration”’ and the 
scene changes from the Central American 
Indian to the East Indian and the triad of 
Hindu mythology, Brahma, Vishnu and 
Siva, is portrayed in soft blues and yellows. 

With the third episode, “‘The Building 
of the Temple,” the curtains are pulled 
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aside, the temple court is disclosed and in a 
blaze of oranges and reds, with the gleam of 
jewels and the twinkling feet of the dancers 
and the music rises in a hymn of praise to 
the gods, the bells peal forth and the 
Pageant ends. 

The whole was a triumph of art. 

In the noonday light, these exquisitely 
carved columns glow with a golden light 
that quite transports one to the warmth and 
color of India and as the shadows lengthen 
the Mandapam stands before you cool, 
clear, gray, remote—reminiscent of the 
ages of Asia. 


MAKING HABITABLE OF OLD DWEL.- 


LINGS IN TOWN AND COUNTRY* 


BY M. H. BAILLIE-SCOTT 


Y “making habitable” I understand 

that we are to mean something more 
than the fulfilment of material needs and 
are to suppose some intelligent appreciation 
of the qualities of the building art on the 
part of the occupants. And what do we 
mean exactly by old dwellings. May I 
not take it that we use the term in a sense 
distinctly Pickwickian.—the special mean- 
ing which architects convey when they talk 
about “old work”? in which the mere 


_ passage of time is in itself quite a negligible 


quantity. In old work we chiefly, I think, 


consider a certain esthetic rightness and 
~ beauty expressed in practical ways which 


as a method of expression in building was 
gradually done to death in the early part 
of the nineteenth century, and which we 
have been struggling to recapture again 
ever since with, so far, small success. In- 
deed, whatever isolated architects may have 
achieved in odd corners, it must be con- 
fessed that the gradual trend of house 
building has gone from bad to worse up to 
the present time. We used to think that 
there could not be much worse building 


*A paper read before the Royal Institute of British 
Architects, Monday, 20th January. 1919, and presented 
in the Journal of the Roya! Institute of British Architects. 
Reprinted here with expressions of gratitude to the 
architects because of the delightful and refreshing atti- 
tude manifested toward art and its applicability to our 
own problems of today. 


than the mid-Victorian houses until the 
artistic villa arose in our midst and showed 
us our mistake. And now to such a state 
have we come that any man who has any 
“house sense,” if I may coin the term, may 
consider himself fortunate if he can find 
for himself a dwelling which is not abso- 
lutely revolting to all his instincts. It is 
perhaps fortunate in these circumstances 
that so many people have not developed 
the “house sense,” and so are quite pleased 
with their highly artistic residences. But 
the curious result of this disappearance of 
the building art at the approach of our 
modern civilization is that in dealing with 
old buildings in these days we find ourselves 
in a position which has probably never 
occurred in the world before. In former 
times it was quite a simple affair. The 
builders of the day made their alterations 
and additions in the manner ot the day with 
ruthless disregard of the older work. The 
latest and most up-to-date ideas seemed to 
have been always considered the best, and 
the old builders destroyed and obscured 
old features because they knew, or thought 
they knew, that they could do better. And 
so we often find old houses which are pocket 
editions of the histories of the past. The 
modern wing is usually a blot, the Victorian 
addition is depressing, the Georgian and 
Queen Anne work impresses us with its 
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scholarly diction and good grammar, but 
it is not till we get back to the work of the 
earlier builders that our hearts are touched 
and thrilled by the strange charm of the 
building art as then practised. This being 
so, we cannot, like the builders of the past, 
make our modern contribution to the old 
house without fear and trembling. The 
best we can do is to sit at the feet of the old 
builders and try to build as they did. To 
attempt to account for this humiliating 
state of affairs would lead me too far away 
from the subject in hand. I can only say 
that, in my view, building as an art differs 
from other arts mainly in this—that it is 
the expression not of an individual but of 
the community as a whole, and so the 
badness of normal modern building seems 
to indicate something radically wrong in 
the modern social system which secretes it. 
Building, indeed, like the fever chart of a 
patient, automatically and remorselessly 
records the condition of the social state, 
and we can only really obtain any good 
building again as a normal national ex- 
pression when the conditions of the social 
state are changed and the state of our 
national health improved. In the mean- 
time we architects must do the best we can 
in the world as we find it. Perhaps the 
best we can do in dealing with an old build- 
ing is absolutely to efface ourselves and to 
let no modern note disturb the harmony of 
the old work. But before proceeding 
further with the consideration of this 
philosophical aspect of the question it will 
perhaps be more useful to deal with certain 
practical matters which arise in making old 
dwellings habitable. 
* * * 

In dealing with a house which comprises a 
succession of different periods I daresay we 
shall not be over anxious to preserve the 
Victorian work. But often we may find 
Georgian work covering up earlier Tudor 
features, and in such a case I think the 
treatment will largely depend on the rela- 
tive interest of the particular work, for no 
definite rule or principle can be formulated. 
At any rate, we shall be right in preserving 
the later work in preference to any con- 
jectural reproduction of the earlier features. 
I can recall more than one example of good 
old seventeenth century fronts replaced by 
what the old Tudor fronts were supposed 
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to have been like, with the result that the 
whole effect is that of a Wardour Street 
fake. This word “fake” has an unpleas- 
ant sound, but in spite of that I want to 
attempt a defence of what I call judicious 
and intelligent faking in dealing with 
buildings. ° 

Let me take first the case of a piece of old 
oak furniture. What do we admire about 
it? I don’t suppose we care much whether 
it was made yesterday or five hundred years 
ago. Apart from the design we appreciate 
mainly the quality of the workmanship, 
which has succeeded in expressing the 
character of the oak and also the quality of 
the tone which has arrived as the result of 
many years of wear. There is one rule in 
art which I always swear by. It is Brown- 
ing’s saying, ““You may do anything you 
like.” And so, I think, if you like that tone 
of the oak and that character of the work- 
manship you are entitled to try and obtain 
it in new work. 

To take another example. I dare say 
you may remember a drink some ot us used 
to enjoy before the war. I refer to Scotch 
whiskey. In order to make it palatable 
it must be kept for five or ten years. If 
we suppose an invention which would give 
the requisite change in the whisky without 
this passage of time, I imagine we should 
not hesitate to use it. We should not be 
accused in doing so of faking the antique. 
And I think the artificial production of the 
beauties of old work are equally justified. 


The methods used by the modern faker 
are very much the same as those used by 
many painters of pictures. Both are 
aiming at quality of tone, and both will on 
occasion put on a wash of color, rub it out 
again, and then repeat the process to obtain 
the desired quality. Needless to say there 
is a bad kind of faking which fails to achieve 
its aims, but when faking is well and intelli- 
gently done I think it justifies itself. I 
never can understand why in adding, say, 
to a Tudor house we should merely copy 
the features of the old work in modern cast- 
iron, machine-made workmanship. We 
ought surely to go to the heart of the 
matter while we are about it, and this is 
much more a matter of character in work- 
manship than anything else—real home- 
made work, without a hint of the machine 
about it. 
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I remember once adding a new room to 
an old house, which it was generally be- 
heved by the local residents we were going 
to spoil. One of these on being received 
in the new room looked around’ and ex- 
claimed, ‘‘Well, at any rate, you haven’t 
spoilt this dear old room.” It was actually 
all brand new, but there was really no 
intention to deceive. The aim was to 
achieve certain qualities of tone and work- 
manship belonging to old work, and, after 
all, when it was done does not seem to mat- 
ter very much. I do not think it ever does 
really matter. It seems to me that in the 
consideration of old work in these days we 
are apt to take extreme courses. Either 
we destroy some interesting building or else 
we reverently preserve it as something too 
sacred for the human uses for which it was 
created. I like to see an old house in- 
geniously adapted to modern uses. I 
should like to see Haddon Hall as a going 
concern instead of an interesting derelict. 
It would require careful handling, but I 
think it could be done. Cowdray Castle, 
too, might well be built up again. 


The subject with which I have to deal 
includes the making habitable of old 
dwellings in town as well as country. I 
must confess I am more interested in 
country building than in town building. 
In one sense it does not seem to matter 
much what you build in a modern town. 
There is nothing to spoil in a modern town. 
When a new frontage is put up, say in 


- Oxford Street, we do not say “Oxford 


Street is quite spoiled.”” And if this is true 


_ of London what can be said of Manchester 


or Birmingham, and all the other ugly 
modern towns we have created. These 
places are too dreadful to disfigure or to 
beautify. But in the country it is different. 
There are old villages still, and beautiful 
country places still, that we ought not to 
spoil with officially approved cottages 
chopped up in blocks of four, like bars of 
soap. And yet, even in the town, there are 
still left little back streets of old Georgian 
houses which ought to be guarded and 
preserved against the modern town planner 
with his grandiose schemes. 

I do not know if I shall get any sympathy 
here for my dislike for the ideals of this 
latest portent of the times—the modern 
town planner. With true Prussian fright- 
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fulness he loves to hack his way through 
the little streets and make a colossal and 
interminable avenue of immense width, 
lined by buildings adapted for the use of 
supermen. The pedestrian in such an 
avenue will find the mere crossing of the 
road a gigantic undertaking, and_ his 
progress will be punctuated by trees re- 
curring with the regular persistence of a 
nightmare. As for me, I like to see towns 
constructed in the scale of a man of the 
usual size, with streets of reasonable width. 
And if I want to look at St. Paul’s I would 
rather come on it suddenly on turning a 
corner than have it at the end of a great 
vista. Vistas are well enough, but they 
should be short ones, I think. It is much 
to be feared that our desire to commemor- 
ate our victory over the Prussian may lead 
us to express in building those very qualities 
we set ourselves to overcome in him. 

I suppose we all have our ideals of what a 
town should be. I myself do not want 
great avenues and ponderous and monu- 
mental buildings, but streets gay and bright 
and clean, with painted signs done by the 
best artists we have, and from this busy 
cheerful scene I should like to turn into a 
hinterland of quiet, dignified, restful 
squares, as at Gray’s Inn, for example; the 
whole thing of a reasonable scale and with- 
out any colossal architecture. 

In the present congested state of London, 
which seems likely to continue, it seems a 
pity that some use cannot be made of many 
of those large Victorian houses in such 
streets as Gloucester Road. If these were 
transformed into flats they would give a 
great deal of much needed accommodation. 
In such cases much may be done to camou- 
flage the character of the structure by 
various devices—not only in_ structural 
alterations, but in amusing color schemes 
and interesting furniture. 

In the treatment of Georgian houses in 
towns in these labor-saving days, we must 
either put in lifts and other modern con- 
veniences or else substitute for the vertical 
disposition of the rooms a horizontal one— 
or, in other words, turn houses into flats. 
There still remain streets in London of fine 
houses of Georgian period, which have now 
degenerated into slums, which might well 
be restored to their old dignity. Some of 
these in Westminster have already achieved 
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a destiny far beyond their dreams, and so 
in some little back street that romantic 
quality which consists in the conjunction of 
violently opposed incongruities may oc- 
casionally be noticed. From a little house 
from which one might naturally expect to 
see some ancient charlady emerge on a 
mission to the ‘“‘jug-and-bottle” entrance 
of the public-house next door one may now 
occasionally observe an unexpected appar- 
ition from the world of fashion. 

Just as the modern world has so far failed 
utterly to supply us with little but vulgar 
furniture so that we are glad to obtain the 
household belongings which the humblest 
cottager once enjoyed, so, too, we gladly 
accept the old cottages in town and coun- 
try in preference to anything that the 
modern world has to offer us. 

If the building art were still practised as 
it used to be there ought to be nothing 
tragic in the destruction of old buildings in 
town or country. The real tragedy con- 
- sists not so much in the destruction of the 
old as in the Jamentable fact that we have 
lost the art of replacing it with something 
nearer to the heart’s desire. Building in 
these days is practically a forgotten art, and 
is practised normally only as a_ brutal 
mechanical trade. The real qualities of 
buildings by which they acquire definite 
personalities consist mainly, I think, in an 
instructive sense of proportion combined 
with a characteristic technique in the 
handling of materials. Nowadays we sub- 
stitute for this old work with all its subtle 
variations of line and surface nothing but a 
cast-iron monotony of deadly mechanical 
regularity. This ideal of mechanical regu- 
larity invades our conceptions with the 
insidiousness of a drug. I think we archi- 
tects should draw as much as possible in 
free hand, and even with charcoal on brown 
paper, to escape from the tyranny of the 
Tee-square, and in order to realize the 
characteristic qualities of lines and surfaces. 
The more mechanical methods may be 
endurable in the larger buildings, but 
variety and character of outline and surface 
are the very breath to the cottage. I 
suppose there are few of us who do not look 
forward with some dread to the forthcom- 
ing influx of workmen’s dwellings. Few of 
these will be built by artists, and unless they 
are built by artists they will be a disfigure- 
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ment to the country. Scientific and ma- 
terial ideals are well enough as far as they 
go, but building. is and always must be 


“essentially an art and must be practised 


with all the affectionate care which the 
artist gives to his work. Here is a de- 
scription by Tennyson of gome old cottages, 
if you will allow me, for this occasion only, 
like Silas Wegg, to drop into poetry: 


Here was one that, summer blanch’d, 

Was parcel bearded with the traveller’s joy, 

In autumn parcel ivy clad; and here 

The warm blue breathings of a hidden 
hearth 

Broke from a bower of vine and honey- 
suckle; 

One look’d all rose tree, and another wore 

A close-set robe of jasmine sown with stars; 

This had a rosy sea of gilly flowers 

About it; this a milky way on earth 

Like visions in the northern dreamer’s 
heavens, 

A lily-avenue climbing to the doors; 

One almost to the martin-haunted eaves, 

A summer buried deep in hollyhocks; 

Each, its own charm. 


All that we should now sweep away at 
the smallest excuse in favor of a cottage 
with a sanitary dust-bin at the back doors. 
Not that I would underestimate the im- 
portance of sanitation, only, I think, just 
now and then, we ought to lift our noses out 
of the draims and look up to the heavens. 
And in these days especially we ought to be 
careful not to condemn cottages which 
might easily be made habitable. And 
more than that, every old cottage and every 
old house ought to be treasured as object 
lessons in the building art. 

Of all the tasks which fall to the lot of 
the architect I can conceive of nothing 
more delightful and interesting than the 
restoration of an old house. In the build- 
ing of a new house one is so often sur- 
rounded by circumstances which are un- 
inspiring and depressing. There is the 
featureless building plot, with perhaps 
some adjoining artistic villas. And since 
the aim of the artist in building should 
surely be to build in some sort of harmon- 
ious relationship with surroundings, it is 
hard to say what is to be done in such a 
case. But with the old house all these 
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\difficulties disappear. We have only to 
follow in the footsteps of -the old builders 
and it seems almost impossible to go wrong 
| because, lest we forget, the old house is 
-always there to guide us. It is an object 
lesson for the workmen, showing exactly 
| how the work should be done. We can 
}point to a bit of old Tudor brickwork and 
| tell our bricklayer to do work just like that. 
And then when we begin to investigate we 
| become seekers for hidden treasure. Buried 
junder modern plaster and wallpaper we 
imay find panelling, we may even find 
‘tapestry. At least we are sure to find some 
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old coins which have dropped between the 
boards of the old oak floors. And as we go 
on with the work we fall more and more 
under the spell of the old building and 
approach nearer to the heart of its mystery, 
and so with our minds steeped in its silent 
influences we begin to realize what building 
really is, and what it has meant, and may 
still mean, in the adornment of the world 
in which we live. It is something so much 


more than a mere practical expediency. 
Rightly handled, it becomes a medium for 
the expression of great spiritual forces to 
mould and guide our lives. 


A PAINTING BY G. L. BROCKHURST 
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BURNHAM LIBRARY 


BY LENA M. 


OLLOWING the bequest of Daniel 

Hudson Burnham, a fund of $50,000, 
whose income is to be used in the purchase 
of books on architecture, the Art Institute 
and trustees have succeeded in opening the 
new Burnham Library of Architecture, for 
the service of students in Chicago and the 
Middle West. 

The beautiful reading room is in a sense 
a memorial to Mr. Burnham. In the art 
history of the United States, his name will 
remain as that ot a figurative torch-bearer 
for the higher education of aspiring archi- 
tects as well as for the gospel of the beauti- 
fication of cities for the regeneration or those 
who live and work within their walls. 

With Charles F. MekKim, Daniel Hudson 
Burnbam evoked the vision of the American 
Academy in Rome by establishing its fore- 
runner, the American School of Architec- 
ture in Rome in 1894. It was Mr. Burn- 
ham who made public the first plans of a 
“City Beautiful” which are being carried 
out by his friends, and aré revolutionizing 
Chicago, as well as being influential, in 
the civic development of many American 
cities. 
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ART INSTITUTE OF CHICAGO 


OF ARCHITECTURE 


McCAULEY 


The Ryerson Library of reference works 
in art is a stately room in Renaissance 
style adjoining the Art Institute galleries 
and school. Its store of books and folios 
increase in value and usefulness annually 
under the personal interest of Mr. Martin 
Ryerson, the founder. 

The Burnham Library of Architecture 
conveniently adjoins the Ryerson Library 
at the south. From an artistic point of 
view, the new reading room marks an epoch 
in architectural elegance. A wide corridor 
extending east and west was transformed 
into a mediaeval barrel vaulted hall by the 
architect Howard Van Doren Shaw. The 
doorway leading from the Ryerson Library 
is in the middle of the north wall. Opposite 
it, flanked on both sides by shelves of books, 
is a wall space designed to receive a dis- 
tinguished portrait of Mr. Burnham by the 


Swedish painter, Anders Zorn. Stately 
windows of considerable height, with 


leaded glass, admit the play of light and 
shadow from the north. Inverted opaque 
bowls especially designed, hang from the 
vaulted ceiling, the lamps diffusing a golden 
glow like to that of sunshine. 


In the arched wall spaces at the ends will 
de placed mural paintings by Frederic Clay 
artlett in keeping with the character of 
ithe chamber. Mr. Bartlett has “a fine 
sense of color which is handsomely illus- 


University Club. The somber 
ackgrounds of plaster and gray oak 
Fie and furniture will take a richer 


value in contrast with harmonious deco- 
rations in color. 
| The furniture of a monastic type was 


During the past year the American 
[Federation of Arts’ circulating lectures 
[have been in constant use. Seventy-five 
cengagements have been filled through the 
Juse of these lectures in different parts of 
{the country. The little city of El Paso, 
‘Texas, has had a greater number of these 
liectures during the season than any other 
jplace. They have gone also to cities and 
(towns in North Dakota, Nebraska, Okla- 
| homa, Alabama, Kentucky and other places 
iim the East, South, Middle West and Far 
West. They have been used by Women’s 
(Clubs, in Public and Private Schools, by 
Universities and Colleges and apparently 
_have proved invariably satisfactory. The 
places that have applied for one have later 

requested others. The most popular have 
been those on American Sculpture, Ameri- 
ean Painting, American Furniture, Design, 
its use and abuse, Civic Art in America and 
War Memorials. 


The Detroit Institute of Arts held its 
Sixth Annual Exhibition of paintings by 
contemporary American artists April 20th 
to May 31st. The collection comprised 
169 paintings by distinguished artists lent 
by the artists and by collectors. The 
trustees of the Detroit Museum of Art 
Founders Society have reserved for pur- 
chase Gari Melchers’ painting, ‘Child with 
the Orange,’ and invited the cooperation 
of other citizens in Detroit in securing this 
picture for the Museum’s permanent col- 
lection. Among the paintings illustrated 
in the catalogue were the portrait of Rodin 
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fashioned for the mediaeval interior, and 
the hooded reading lamps and high reading 
desks have a picturesque dignity. 

In a city of departmental libraries, such 
as those of Chicago, the Burnham Library 
of Architecture concentrating books, photo- 
graphs and folios in the field of architecture 
and landscape architecture, is laying the 
foundation of a greater architectural col- 
lection of national importance in the edu- 
cational world. 
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by George Luks, “Breezy Day,” by Richard 
E. Miller, “The Bather,” by Lillian Genth 
and “‘ Wild Gipsy,” by Robert Henri. 


Albert E. Gallatin contributed the fore- 
words to the catalogues of exhibitions of 
works by Aubrey Beardsley held in the 
Galleries of Gimpel and Wildenstein and 
of paintings and drawings by Forain held in 
the C. W. Kraushaar Art Galleries near here 
from April 12th to May ist. The Beards- 
ley exhibition comprised thirty-eight draw- 
ings and was made up entirely of loans, a 
large number being from Mr. Gallatin’s 
own collection. The Forain exhibition 
consisted of five paintings and ten draw- 
ings, the majority of the latter also lent 


by Mr. Gallatin. 


The Houston Art League, which is a 
chapter of the American Federation of Arts, 
held tree planting exercises on the Museum 
site on April 12th. Sixteen tribute trees 
were planted at that time dedicated both to 
individuals and organizations by members. 
The celebration took the form of an annual 
community song festival in rededication of 
the grounds to the purpose for which they 
have been set aside. 


Adam Emory Albright of Chicago, who 
has for the last three years been painting in 
Southern California and South America, has _ 
lately returned to his studio in Hubbard 
Woods, Illinois, and an exhibition of his 
pictures of children painted in these 
southern countries was held in the Chicago 
Art Institute from March 9th to April 1st. 
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APROPOS OF COLLECTING PRINTS 


The Print Society, Bridge House, Ring- 
wood, Hants, England, is made up of 
British etchers and has conceived the 
admirable idea of doing away with the 
middle man and sending about the works 
of its members. Every member of the 
Society is a professional artist whose name 
is listed in the English publication, The 
Year's Art, somewhat similar to our publi- 
cation, The American Art Annual. Their 
method is to send out parcels of prints on 
approval—prints which are obtainable at 
the modest sum of from ten to forty shil- 
lings each. In furtherance of this plan 
the Society issues a little circular of a most 
engaging and persuasive character, well 
printed, as are the majority of British 
circulars, setting forth the following un- 
answerable arguments for collecting prints: 

“We all collect something—old furniture, 
china, pewter and brass, stamps—even 
Bank Notes. Now old furniture takes up 
much space, poreelain and china break, 
pewter and brass want constant cleaning, 
stamps have a way of losing themselves, 
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Bank Notes are expensive and not easily 
come by. 

“Why not collect something unbreak- 
able, something portable, that you can 
take about with you and enjoy when away 
from home, something within reach of even 
a small purse? Why not collect something 
beautiful, something that will make your 
home more attractive, that will give | 
unceasing pleasure to you and your friends, 
something that incidentally increases in 
value? Why not make your hobby pay? 

“In a word, why not collect etchings? 

“Because they are expensive? Because 
you have little room on your walls for 
them? Because you lack knowledge? Be- 
cause you live in the country or away from 
print sellers and galleries? 

“None of these is a real excuse. Of 
course if you try to buy etchings by Zorn, 
Cameron or McBey you may have to pay 
anything between fifty and a hundred and 
fifty pounds for each impression. But 
there is plenty of good work by young men 
—original signed prints which are yours for 
a guinea, or less. As to wall space, it does 
not enter into the question. You keep the 
bulk of your prints in portfolios. You lack 
knowledge? Read Short ‘On the Making 
of Etchings, Hamerton’s ‘Etchings and 
Etchers,’ Singer and Strange’s ‘Etching, 
Engraving and other Methods of Printing 
Pictures,’ Hind’s ‘Short History of En- 
graving and Etching,’ Whitman and Sala- 
man’s ‘Print Collector’s Handbook,’ Weit- 
enkampf’s ‘How to Appreciate Prints.’ 
They will tell you all the theory you will 
need. To gain real practical knowledge 
handle prints. When you have had a 
score or more through your hands you will 
know something about prints; more, prob- 
ably, than the reading of ten books will 
teach you. And what matter if you live 
in the far away Orkneys or in the wilds of 
Dartmoor. His Majesty’s postmen will 
come to your rescue. 


“Become a patron of the arts.” 


The Eleventh Annual Convention of 
the American Federation of Arts is in 
progress as this number of our Magazine 
goes to press. A full account of the pro- 
ceedings will be given in the next issue. 


NOTES 


cic A Schedule of the Exhi- 

bitions sent out each month 
eg TLONS by the American Federa- 
jtion of Arts has been published from time 
jto time in the Magazine, and the 1919-1920 
jengagements now number one-hundred and 
‘fifty-six. While the circuits have in many 
jcases been completed we have still some 
ttwenty exhibitions on the road, and of 
these fifteen were shown in May, with 
Jarrangements still to be completed for 
s several of the others. 


_ The Chicago Art Institute is now show- 
jing the new 1920 Rotary Exhibition of the 
American Water Color Society, which is 
ust starting out on along circuit. Another 
(collection of Water Colors selected from 
ithe New York and Philadelphia Water 
(Color Clubs has just closed a six months’ 
(circuit at the Springfield Art Association of 
 Tllinois. 
| The Berkshire Museum at Pittsfield, 
| Mass., has now on view the 30 “Diploma” 
paintings lent by the National Arts Club. 
The large and important exhibition of oil 
paintings lent by the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art has lately been shown by the Art 
Club of the Central High School at Lima, 
Ohio. The collection of paintings and 
drawings by Capt. George Harding, “‘The 
A. E. F. in France,” is bemg shown at the 
Telfair Academy of Arts and Sciences, 
Savannah, Ga., after which it is to go to 
Southampton, L. I., to be shown in the 
Memorial Hall just completed, the gift of 
Mr. Samuel Parrish and his brother. 


A most interesting selected group of 
small bronzes, lent by the National Sculp- 
ture Society, has been shown during the 
month at the Dudley Peter Allen Memorial 
Art Building, at Oberlin, Ohio. 

Among the smaller collections exhibited 
in May was the set of Pennell Lithographs 
of War Work in Great Britain and America 
(including the Food and Fuel Series), dis- 
played at the new Industrial Institute of 
the Goodyear Tire and Rubber Company, 
Akron, Ohio. Twenty-four Engravings of 
Dutch Seventeenth Century Paintings lent 
by the Metropolitan Museum (a new col- 
lection) were on view at Nashville in the 
Carnegie Library, under the auspices of the 
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Nashville Art Association. Other col- 
lections on circuit are Medici Prints, 


Domestic Architecture, Photographs lent 
by the Pictorial Photographers of America, 
Textiles, War Memorial Photographs and 
Miss Oakley’s Mural Decorations. 


“With its recent exhibition 
of color prints and photo- 
graphs, held in New York 
in the Russell Sage Foundation Building,” 
says a recent issue of the Bulletin of the Art 
Institute of Chicago, “the American Feder- 
ation of Arts inaugurated what it proposes 
to make a countrywide educational cam- 
paign for ‘art in every home’—whereby ap- 
propriate objects of art at moderate prices 
may be placed within reach of all American 
homes. The prints, which were excellent 
reproductions of paintings and sculpture, 
both American and European, represented 
a careful selection from several thousands 
of subjects at prices ranging from thirty 
cents to eighteen dollars each. The exhi- 
bition will later be circulated throughout 
the country.” 

For the past three years the Chicago Art 
Institute has been carrying on a similar 
campaign in the Middle West through its 
Extension Department. At first the Insti- 
tute worked in close cooperation with 
painters only whose works were lent by 
them to illustrate the lectures of the 
Extension Department. Gradually the 
scope of the work was enlarged, until the 
interest of interior decorators, designers, 
manufacturers, and business men was 
enlisted; and finally the “Better Homes 
Institute” was inaugurated to carry the 
message to the Mississippi Valley and to an 
even wider field if the response should 
justify the expansion. 

Practical demonstration, in so far as is 
possible,- has been the keynote of the 
project since its inception. Over a ton of 
materials, consisting of twenty paintings, 
a three-wall collapsible room, movable 
fireplace, windows, doors, house plans, 
drawings, and photographs, is expressed to 
each town for use in the lectures. The 
furniture, rugs, draperies, and lamps needed 
to complete the furnishings are supplied by 
the local merchants. As a rule there are 
two sessions of the institute a day, compris- 
ing lectures on planning and planting the 
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home grounds, illustrated by an architec- 


tural exhibit and crayon sketching; on . 


buildmg comfort, beauty, and economy 
into a house, illustrated by an architectural 
exhibit; on interior decorating, using furni- 
ture, rugs, and other furnishings; dramati- 
zations of home furnishing; and lectures 
dealing with local civic problems. 

This work has been conducted by Mr. 
Ross Crane, who himself originated the idea. 
Associated with him is Mr. Hunt Cook, the 
art critic and lecturer, formerly of the 
Swarthmore (Pa.) Chautauqua, and Her- 
bert D. Hemenway, author of works on 
gardening, city beautifying, and education. 
Mrs. P. A. Spaulding is the manager of the 
Extension Department. 


The Cleveland Museum of 


THE CLEVE- Aart has recently received 
Led from Mrs. Raymond H. 
- : j 
MUSEUM Norweb, an heroic bronze 
OF ART 


head of one of the Burghers 
of Calais by Auguste Rodin, with a dark 
green patina which was personally super- 
vised by the artist. The Museum has for 
some time exhibited the original plaster for 
this head so that the gift of the bronze is of 
particular interest. It is also an important 
addition to the growing collection of works 
by Rodin owned by the Museum. 

The Cleveland Museum of Art has just 
passed the fourth anniversary of its opening 
on June 6, 1916. The four years have been 
marked by steady growth in many direc- 
tions, with a promising outlook for con- 
tinued development in the future. 

The Second Annual Exhibition of Work 
by Cleveland Artists and Craftsmen which 
opened on May Sth, at the Cleveland 
Museum of Art, will be shown through 
Sunday, June 27th. 


Two important canvases, 
“Evening Tide, Califor- 
nia,” by William Ritschel, 
and “Grey Day,” by W. 
Granville Smith, have just been added to 
the National Gallery collection. They 
were acquired through purchase by the 
Ranger Fund in accordayce with a pro- 
vision of the will of Henry W. Ranger, 
recently deceased. A fund of some $200,- 
000 left to the National Academy of 
Design; the income to be used for purchas- 


ADDITIONS TO 
THE NATIONAL 
GALLERY 
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ing paintings by American artists; the 
pictures to be given to art institutions in 
America maintaining public galleries; 
and this upon the express condition that 
the National Gallery shall have the option 
and right to take, reckhaim, and own any 
picture so- purchased by the Academy. 

The Gallery is further enriched by the 
receipt of two important gifts of sculpture 
—one a statue of William Pitt, Earl of 
Chatham, in white marble, the base of 
which is inscribed as follows: “This statue 
of William Pitt, Earl of Chatham, the 
British champion of American liberty, is — 
presented by American women living in © 
the United Kingdom as a memorial of the | 
hundred years’ peace between the two — 
kindred nations and as an expression of 
their love for the land of their birth, and 
the land of their adoption. 1815-1915.” 
The other work is a very charming replica 
of Powers’ Greek Slave, the gift of Mrs. 
B. H. Warder. These works are now in- 
stalled—the former in the Lobby of the 
new Museum and the latter m one of the 
north rooms of the National Gallery. 


_ “It is not strange that the 

COOPERATIVE frst extensive movement 

eres BUILD- to establish a cooperative ~ 

feeb ae _ art buildmg in New York 

NEW YORK should have started with 
the organizations devoted to the crafts and 
industrial arts,” says the art critic of the 
New York Times, “The new field for these 
arts has been pressed upon public atten- 
tion since the war, and the artists recognize 
the necessity for meeting the practical 
problems of their very great opportunity as 
promptly as possible. 

“The plan that has been got under way 
with amazing efficiency involves securing a 
site on the upper east side, remodeling two 
or three existing buildings, with exhibition 
galleries, an auditorium, individual organi- 
zation rooms, a central office, salesrooms 
and restaurant, the remodeled structure 
to serve as a headquarters for the crafts, 
the graphic arts and the industrial arts, 
with a certain amount of space to be rented 
on yearly leases, the income of which is to 
help maintain the buildings. There are 
now more than 100 separate art organiza- 
tions in New York City with similar aims, 
the majority of which have no permanent 


{| 


} 
rt 


| headquarters or exhibition and sales gal- 
| 

| populations, less wealth and less demand 
for artistic work have flourishing and 
1 

| terests. 

“The organizations concerned in the new 
(each -will profit by the unity of effort en- 
( couraged by a common meeting place, not 
| tion toward higher standards of art and 
jtheir application to trade. It ought to 
| vision for numerous general exhibitions is 
j particularly valuable. 

/no chance to establish a standard of taste 
‘without opportunity for comparison, and 
| persuasive power of reticent and distin- 
, guished design if it is seen in juxtaposition 
| would be better if the public had not been 
so carefully educated on the wrong lines, 
resistant, less self-assured. Every teacher 
of art prefers a pupil with little or nothing 
unsophisticated public to one whose surface 
has been built up with glaze upon glaze of 
tary influence can make any impression 
upon it. 
so mere a matter either, a ‘lordly pleasure 
house’ of art should be among the archi- 
and when there are two such buildings, one 
for the purposes of the present organization, 
National Academy of Design’s new associ- 
ation, something will have been accom- 
tendency to build a museum before there 
is anything to put into it. The innumer- 
environment, a center that will make inter- 
play of effort natural and to a degree in- 
its way with civilization it has been under 
the shelter of a centralized community. 
shown by the leaders responsible for the 
“Art Center, Incorporated,’ promise well 


leries, although other cities with smaller 
profitable headquarters for their art in- 
“Art Centre, Incorporated,’ believe that 
«only in practical ways, but by the inspira- 
‘turn out in some such way, and the pro- 
| Certainly there is 
| the public by degrees will learn to feel the 
|to florid or trivial design. The chance 
_if it were cruder, more absorbent, less 
_to unlearn. Every lover of art prefers an 
superficial culture until no strong elemen- 
“As a mere matter of civic pride, and not 
tectural monuments of this astounding city, 
the other for the purposes indicated by the 
plished. It is the converse of the modern 
able activities in art sorely need a unifying 
evitable. At all times when art has had 
The expedition, tact and business capacity 
for the success of the adventure. 
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New York City desires a 


hier War Memorial. The Bul- 
= letin of the Municipal Art 
Saat eee Society of New York, in 
pens its issue for the Ist Quarter, 


1920, presents the special 
problems that confront this Municipality 
in respect to the type and the placement of 
such a Memorial that must be worthy both 
the cause that itcommemorates and in itself. 

“This desire is attainable if the proper 
steps are taken. The first step has not 
been taken,” is the commentary sent out 
from New York City. 

“The project,” says the Bulletin, “of 
an impressive memorial by which the City 
of New York shall commemorate the men 
who took part in the Great War is now 
coming before the citizens in its first aspect 
of suggestion, drawings and models. This 
formative stage of the project calls for the 
most serious thought and critical judgment 
for which, fortunately, there is ample time.”’ 

Reviewing the existing situation the 
Society searches for a vantage point that 
may be insured some degree of fitness as to 
environment, and some degree of perma- 
nency in the character of that environment. 

The choice and erection of a fitting War 
Memorial in New York—for the city’s 
Heroic Dead—is intimately linked with 
the building of the city itself. New York 
is a “‘cast-iron” city. Its problem is a 
warning and a lesson to other commuiiities. 
At every stage of the discussion and with 
every definite suggestion as to type, the 
difficulty of the erratic and irresponsible 
growth of the city thrusts itself in. 

Cataloging its sins of omission, its ““sky- 
scraper” sins of commission, the Society 
cites as attainable results the replanning of 
certain districts of a city. As a notable 
example of this is given the approaches to 
the Opera in Paris. This was effected by 
the group of avenues between the boule- 
vards—Auber, Scribe, Gluck and Halevy— 
arranged to place and display the Opera. 

Its philosophy is apparent. For in- 
stance: 

“A well-planned city, like Washington 
or Paris, taken firmly in hand, planned and 
replanned through successive periods, will 
offer itself naturally to large projects calling 
for special accommodations and will wel- 
come them as expected guests. 


“ee 
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“On the other hand, an ill-planned and 
unyielding city will, by the very obstruc- 
tion of this handicap, repress and repel large 
projects of city improvement like this war 
memorial. New York City has always 
done so, while permitting the unopposed 
tramp of commercial work all over it, until, 
excepting small restricted districts and these 
liable to seizure if commerce happens to 
look that way, no ample site or congenial 
and favorable area upon the island will 
remain in a condition worthy or even 
appropriate to an imposing monument.” 

The type and plan of the memorial must 
inevitably depend on its situation. The 
changing character of whole neighborhoods 
in New York City makes the continued 
use, after a few years or decades, of Memor- 
ial Halls for the purpose intended almost 
vain. But whether shaft or tower, com- 
munity house or stadium, the one con- 
clusion established is that the city must, 
as a preliminary, make itself the useful and 
expensive present. of a site and must then 
enact and successfully maintain through 
all time the inviolability of this place and 
its surroundings. 

The Public 


School Art 


oa Society of Chicago in the 
eee ou winter of 1919-1920, has 
ART 


installed twenty-four cabi- 
nets containing fine examples of needle 
work, weaving, various handicrafts in- 
cluding printing, in the schools where the 
industrial arts are fostered. The Spalding 
Cabinet for example contains sixty articles 
each of which is a model in its way, either 
in design or execution. The cabinets are 
uniform in size costing $60 and $22 for 
movable frames. The weavings, laces and 
embroideries are nearly all gifts from mem- 
bers of the association and their friends 
who have traveled widely and have oppor- 
tunities for purchasing rare handicrafts. 
A cabinet of examples of printing exhibited 
at the Art Institute aroused an interest 
among boys and girls beyond anything that 
the committee had hoped for. The Publie 
School Art Society Industrial Committee is 
enlarging the scope of the cabinets of art- 
crafts work, realizing that they are taking 
museums to the schools for the inspiration 
of young persons who can visit the Art 
Institute only rarely, and also that a well 
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arranged small collection accenting a 
particular art value is most important edu- 
cationally. The textiles, laces, embroid- 
eries, garments and various articles of 
artistic excellence are continually used as 
models by the children who are permitted 
to handle them. : 


The Pennsylvania Acad- 


EXHIBITION omy of the Fine Arts held 

OF WORKS BY an exhibition of Paintings 
MODERN and Drawings by repre- 
ARTISTS 


sentative Modern Artists 
April 17th to May 9th. The exhibition 
included works by Besnard, Mary Cassatt, 
Paul Cézanne, Gustave Courbet, Honoré 
Daumier, Edgar Dégas, Maurice Denis, 
Paul Gauguin, Edouard Manet, Henri 
Matisse, Claude Monet, Francis Picabia, 
Pablo Picasso, Auguste Renoir, Auguste 
Rodin, Alfred Sisley and James McNeill 
Whistler, besides other kindred spirits, lent 
chiefly by private collectors some of whom 
preferred to be anonymous. The foreword 
to the catalogue was contributed by Leo- 
pold Stokowski, the brilliant leader of the 
Philadelphia orchestra, and was as follows: 

“Tt is curious that while the music of 
Debussy, Strauss, Skryabin, Stravinsky, 
and Schoenberg is known and accepted in 
Philadelphia as of great aesthetic value, 
the pamtings of Seurat, Renoir, Cézanne, 
Dégas, Picasso and Matisse, outside of a 
few connoisseurs, are unknown or ridiculed. 

“And yet in the art-centers of Europe it 
is a received opmion that both the above 
groups of painters and composers have 
simultaneously developed in new and often 


similar directions of deep and_ lasting 
significance. 


“Will Philadelphia realize this? It is 
important intrinsically, and also because a 
new school of painters is arismg in America 
which is penetrating still farther in the 
direction taken by such masters as Cézanne, 
Picasso and Matisse. It would be a reat 
national loss if these should be unrecognized 
in their own country.” 

The Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine 
Arts, founded in 1805, is the oldest art 
institution in this country. It has had the 
reputation of bemg one of the most con- 
servative, but in recent years, however, it 
has been most hospitable to the works of 
the so-called modernists. 


/ and Armor and 
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One of the most interesting 
sales of the present London 
season, which is now com- 
mencing, is that of the collection’of Arms 
“objets d’art” formed 
by the Sir Guy Francis Laking, who was 
Keeper of the King’s Armory, as well of 
the London Museum. This sale has an 
exceptionally sad character, as connected 
with the recent death of one who was an 


LONDON 
NOTES 


_ expert of great knowledge and enthusiasm 


in his work; and it happens to synchronize 
with the publication of the splendid work, 
“A Record of European Armour and 
Arms,” the first volume of which has just 


been published by G. Bell and Sons, “‘the 


| epitome,” as has been well remarked, “‘of a 
_ life’s assiduous labor, whose last pages were 


completed when the shadow of death was 
hovering over the author.” 

In this work Sir Guy Laking approached 
his difficult subject with a fund of critical 
knowledge and experience; and in the intro- 
duction by Baron de Cosson, the great 
authority on mediaeval armor, whom I 
recollect meeting in Florence some ten 
years ago, he describes “young Laking, son 
of the Physician to the Prince of Wales, 
a slim boy of about fifteen who, with a 
hurried, impetuous, cracked voice, launched 
into all sorts of questions concerning ar- 
mour and arms.” The enthusiastic youth 
became a learned expert, who, as Keeper of 
the King’s Armory at Windsor, carried 
through a most valuable task in examining, 
rearranging, and, by the King’s order, 
‘issuing a complete catalogue of this col- 


‘lection, with a critical description of each 


piece, and excellent plates, later doing the 
same with the armor of the Wallace Col- 
lection. The strenuous labor during the 
war involved in putting these collections im 
safety, and later in opening again the Lon- 
don Museum within a marvelously short 
time may have overtaxed his strength; and 
the completion of his great work on Euro- 
pean armour was the last which Guy 
Laking was destined to achieve. 

The present collection, which is now com- 
ing into the market, is very varied and full, 
commencing with Celtic, Greek and Roman 


_ pieces; but perhaps some of the most at- 


tractive pieces here are those fine Italian 
helmets called “Salades,” one of which 
appears here from the hand of Tomaso 


Missaglia, about 1470, the same fine crafts- 
man who forged (1450-1460) the complete 
suit of armor for Frederic the Victorious, 
Count Palatine of the Rhine, which ap- 
pears among the plates in Sir Guy Laking’s 
“European Armour.” The Venetian 
“Salade,” also of Milanese workmanship 
with its finely designed acanthus-leaf bor- 
der of gilt copper, which appears in this 
sale, is also illustrated in ‘‘European 
Armour”; and another very beautiful 
“Salade,”’ about 1470, has the scroll work 
of acanthus carried over the top of the 
helmet itself as well as its border, in these 
pieces the armorer’s mark appearing 
generally at the side of the cranium, some- 
times twice or even three times repeated. 
The daggers are of interest, several of these 
being of the type called ‘“‘dagues 4 
rognons’’; and a beautiful German piece is 
the “cuissard,” or thigh-piece, about 1551, 
which seems to have formed part of a suit 
made by Desiderius Colman of Augsburg, 
armorer to King Philip II of Spam, for 
that monarch himself. 

I shall hope in my next notes to give 
some details of prices fetched by some of the 
most important of these pieces of Euro- 
pean armor. 

The Burlington Fine Arts Club has 
selected an original subject for its next 
exhibition, which it is hoped will open in 
the first week in May, and one which 
should prove of exceptional interest, especi- 
ally to the American public. This subject 
is American Indigenous Art; and I am in- 
formed by the Secretary that “it is in- 
tended that the Exhibition shall comprise 
series of objects in stone, wood, metal and 
pottery and textiles, illustrating the art of 
the prae-Columbian inhabitants of Mexico, 
Central America, Colombia, Ecuador, Peru, 
Bolivia and the West Indies, and, for pur- 
poses of comparison, a selection of similar 
objects from the Haida and other artistic 
tribes of the West Coast of North America. 
The subject is so novel that it is difficult to 
forecast what exhibits may be accessible: 
but the Secretary, with commendable opti- 
mism, remarks that “experience has shown 
that an excursion into a new field invariably 
reveals the existence of unsuspected treas- 
ures in the possession of individuals.” 

It is to be regretted that British Art will 
not be represented as in previous years in 
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the coming Twelfth International Exhi- 
bition of Art held by the City of Venice, 
which is now due to open in the last days of 
April; and that the delightful British 
Pavilion in the ‘Giardini Publici”” will not 
this time display our Union Jack, but will 
be handed over, as I am informed, by the 
Secretary of the Exhibition, Cav. Vittorio 
Pica to a group of American Artists. Ina 
letter published last month in The Times 
Mr. Marcus Huish, Hon. Treasurer of the 
British Committee, has attributed the 
reason of our being unable to exhibit on this 
oceasion to want of time, difficulties of 
transport, and the adverse conditions, 
from the sale point of view, of the present 
exchange in Italy. There is no doubt that 
the question of transport presents very 
great difficulties at the present moment in 
Europe; and, as an instance of this, Mr. 
Huish mentioned that, when he wrote, 
“the pictures from the 1914 Exhibition have 
not yet arrived in England after five years 
internment, although they have been on 
the way some two months.” It is to my 
own knowledge almost impossible to get 
heavy cases across Europe without weeks 
or even months of delay; and it may be 
fairly questioned whether it might not 
have been better from every point of view 
to have postponed the Venice Inter- 
national to a year or even two years later. 

Up to the end of last month artists here 
have been in many cases engaged in pre- 
paring and sending in their works for the 
coming Royal Academy Exhibition; and 
the most important exhibitions in that 
month, after the John portraits, which I 
have noticed, have been of the two great 
Societies of Water Color Artists—the 
Royal Institute of Painters in Water 
Colors and the Royal Society of Water 
Color Painters. 

At the Royal Institute Matania’s brilliant 
painting of a Roman girl dancing before an 
appreciative audience, with the title of 
“'Triclinium,’” which was mentioned with 
high praise by the President at the Society's 
annual dinner, sold, even before the official 
private view, for one thousand pounds 
sterlmg; and the evergreen President 
himself, Sir David Murray, despite his 
weight of years, showed this year some fine 
work. The Water Color Royal Society, 
founded in 1804, and now holding its 
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174th exhibition, keeps this summer a high 
standard of achievement in the paintings 


‘of Lamorna Birch, Thorne-Waite, Oliver 


Hall, Albert Goodwin, Harry Watson and 
William T. Wood. Russell Flint, in his 
delightful studies of beach bathers, and 
Clara Montalba, in her Venetian scenes, are 
very fully represented. 


S. B. 


A notable gift has just 
come to the University of 
Virginia, through the Me- 
Intire School of Fine Arts, 
in a collection of etchings 
presented by the Hon. John Barton Payne, 
the Secretary of the Interior, a Virginian 
by birth, although many years a resident 
of Chicago. 


NOTABLE GIFT 
TO THE 
UNIVERSITY 
OF VIRGINIA 


The etchings, some 180 in number, con- 
stitute the cream of those which adorned 
his house at Elmhurst in Chicago. They 
include some 26 Whistlers, 16 Hadens, 4 
Rembrandts, 2 fine Zorns, several examples 
each of Legros, Lalanne, Lepére, besides 
numerous examples of Pennell, Brangwyn, 
Haig, Cameron, MacLaughlan, and other 
leading contemporary etchers. There are 
also a large number of engraved portraits 
of the eighteenth century by such masters 
as Nanteuil, Duval, Strange, and others. 


Besides its intrinsic beauty, the collec- 
tion admirably illustrates the development 
of the art of etching by fine single examples 
of many early masters, such as the Dutch- 
men Van de Velde, Ostade, Schoenmakers, 
Potter, and others. 


The etchings are now on exhibition on 
the walls of the lecture room of the School 
of Fine Arts, pending the day when it is 
hoped they may become a nucleus of the 
contents of an Art Museum building 
worthy of the other artistic riches of the 
University. 


Banking institutions in 

BANKS AS rea . 
Chicago have been coming 

ART PATRONS re . 
to the fore m attracting 
attention to local artists and their works. 
One of the most influential (The Northern 
Trust Company), for several years, has 
commissioned members of the Chicago 
Society of Artists to paint important can- 
vases, the subjects being scenes in La Salle 


| times used on the annual calendar. 
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street and the vicinity adjacent to the huge 
architectural piles of the banking district. 
Colored reproductions of these pictures 
were distributed among patrons and some- 
In 
1920 an outlying bank in a thickly settled 
foreign neighborhood (the Noel State Bank) 
has given wall space to paintings by mem- 
bers of the Chicago Society of Artists living 
on the northwest side of the city. An 
artist hangs his most important canvas for 
the period of one month. The result has 
been an awakening to the value of paint- 
ings and an interest in social life concerning 
the artists themselves. On Michigan 
Boulevard, opposite the Art Institute, 


_ another bank (Peoples Trust and Savings 


Bank) has begun the exhibition of paint- 
ings by well-known men. The canvas 
hangs one month. Since the foundation 
of the series of spring exhibitions by men 
and women of Swedish inheritance at the 
Swedish Club nine years ago, the State 
Bank of Chicago has donated annually a 
first prize of $100. The president and 
many directors of this bank are members of 
the Swedish Club and have interested 
themselves in the sales of works by Swedish- 
American painters. In April the first 
prize was awarded to Charles Hallberg, the 
marine painter. Here, then, is a new force 
popularizing art. 


CORRESPON DENCE 


“LETTER ABOUT WAR MEMORIALS FROM 


AUSTRALIA 


DerrarTMENT oF LocaL GOVERNMENT, 
Epucation Burpine 


Loftus Street, 
Sydney, Australia, 
8th March, 1920. 


Drar Mapam: 

Your letter of 3d December last has been laid 
before the War Memorials Advisory Board, and 
I have been requested to convey to you its thanks 
for the literature forwarded therewith which has 
been read with interest. 

The Board regrets that it is not at present in a 
position to reciprocate but should it be so in the 
future it will have much pleasure in mailing you 
copies of any literature which it may issue. 

It may interest you to know that the War 
Memorials Advisory Board was appointed by the 
Government of New South Wales in August, 
1919, for the purpose of advising civic and public 
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bodies with regard to the suitablene ssfrom an 
artistic point of view of designs for War Memorials 
and Monuments in honor of our soldiers and of 
their deeds in the Great War. In this connection 
advantage was taken of the public spirit of the 
National Art Gallery Trust, the Town Planning 
Association of New South Wales, the Institute of 
Architects of New South Wales, the Royal Art 
Society of New South Wales, and the Society of 
Artists, members of which have given their 
services honorarily to advise on these questions. 

It was considered that it would not be advisable 
to allow any memorial of the Great War to be 
erected in a public place such as a road or a park 
or public reserve unless both the design and situa- 
tion of the monument were first passed as suitable 
by some competent judges. Parliament therefore 
added to the local Government Act, 1919, which 
was then in process of being passed into law, a 
section which says that “monuments shall not be 
erected in public places or public reserves unless 
and until the design and situation thereof shall 
have been approved by the Minister.” 

The Board reports to the Minister for Local 
Government on all applications received, and 
advises him whether proposed memorials are such 
as should be approved or disapproved. 

All matters put before the Board are judged 
upon their artistic design, upon their proposed 
situation, and upon their suitableness to their 
proposed purpose, and upon their appropriate- 
ness and dignity as an expression of the depth of 
national feeling and sentiment toward our war 
heroes. Size and cost are factors with which the 
Board has no concern, except in so far as the char- 
acter of a design may render it necessary to con- 
sider whether that particular design is one which 
must be carried out on a large scale to be effective, 

It is not a function of the Board to prepare 
designs itself for people who desire to erect memo- 
rials—only to advise uponthe suitability of designs 
placed before it. But, recognizing the need for a 
lead to be given, the Board has, with the approval 
of the Minister, instituted a series of competitions 
for which monetary prizes are offered in order to 
secure a number of suitable designs which will be 
capable of being carried out at moderate cost. 
As soon as the competition is completed the 
Minister hopes to reproduce in pamphlet form 
copies of the prize designs, so that the Board 
may make them available to local Memorial 
Committees. The local Committees may then 
decide whether they will adopt any of the prize 
designs or will seek other designs. Where local 
Committees desire it the Board will place them in 
communication with the authors of the prize 
designs so that the local Committees may obtain 
any further advice or information which they may 
desire from the authors themselves. 

The Board will be glad to receive any further 
literature on War Memorials which may be 
issued by you, or any information which your 
Federation may be in a position to supply with 
regard to the subject. 

Yours faithfully, 
(Signed) J. GARLICK, 
Under Secretary. 
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BOOK REIVEWS 


THE JOKE ABOUT HOUSING.—BY 
CHARLES HARRIS WHITAKER. Marshall 


Jones Company, Boston, Mass., Publishers. 1920. 


Whether joke or world-wide tragedy, the 
problem of Mankind today, in his inherent 
right to life and well-being versus his 
specific economic difficulties in adjusting 
his Life and his Labor to any sort of feas- 
ible equation, is told in this book of social 
economics by Mr. Whitaker with a whimsi- 
cal humanness, set against a fully informed 
and constructive background, that leads 
the reader irresistibly into the pitfalls of 
City Building and out again on the heights 
of social reconstruction that aims to solve 
this question. 

Building is an art, but it is not an un- 
related Art, and unless studied in connection 
with the larger problems of living it fails to 
fulfil its largest function. 

It is as an economist that Mr. Whitaker 
views the Nation’s well-being, in its relation 
to the individual’s well-being and happi- 
ness. It is as a duty, as well as a safe- 
guard of the State that he resolves it. The 
housing problem in the United States, 
with its attendant specter the “High Cost 
of Living,” is too near and too obvious to 
need emphasis. Its inclusion in the prob- 
lems of Europe, as well, give rise to a broad 
comparative review of these matters that 
he lists under the captions: Houses and 
Wages, The Employer and the Housing 
Question, What Are the Possible. Ways 
Out of the Dilemma in Housing? The 
General Problem of Land Control. 

It is in this last that he finds the crux of 
the situation. In a sort of House-that- 
Jack-Built roundelay of the threatening 
course of present day evolution in ‘“hous- 
ing” he chants: 


“THE MORE HOUSES WE BUILT in the 
United States, 
the more houses cost to build—so 
the poorer grew the quality—so 
the smaller grew the size—so 
the smaller grew the rooms. 
THEN CAME FLATS AND APARTMENTS. 
The more we built, the poorer they grew” 


—and so on. = 


“Ts ita joke? Or do you still think that 
we must continue to live in houses?” 
The elucidation traverses the struggle for 
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human betterment, as one of the cardinal 
rights and principles of democracy. Then 
“coming pertinently to the hour, he finds 
that war has outridden the old order. 
Trenchantly he says: “It is the Whole 
Welfare that suddenly became Illumined 
in the red light of War!’ And yet—‘*‘the 
rising cost goes round and round in a 
vicious circle.” 

Stabbing words or phrases, lke that, 
stand suddenly out from the printed page 
and become whole summaries of this ex- 
ceedingly human “Joke About Housing,” 
that has to do with the very fundamentals 
of the big, broad, human problem of the 
Stability of the Nation—of the World. 

He harks back to the health of pioneer 
America going bravely to her destiny out 
into the wilderness—where the cabin in the 
forest is “Home.” ‘Then deplores the lack 
of that Home today that Labor conditions, 
prices, capitalistic evils have wrought. 
And he returns at last to the soil. But 
this time it is a perverted soil—‘ Land 
is our national Monte Carlo. It is the 
green table on which we gamble away the 
wealth of the nation.” 

Ideals like the Garden City of Letch- 
worth, England, he cites with its living on a 
cooperative basis. But the control of land 
values, the elimination of profiteers on this 
native right of man to his.place on the 
earth, is his Ultimatum. 

““How to use land in the interest and 
for the benefit of mankind is the greatest 
fundamental physical problem before the 
whole world.” 

The work is illuminated with the need 
for insight into the spiritual life of the 
peoples of the world—with the needs in the 
Life outside the Labor of all humanity, if 
man is to indeed become free. He makes 
it an adventure in Life-making that has 
the zest and vitality of new pioneer possi- 
bilities. 


At the Tenth Annual Exhibition of the 
Connecticut. Academy the Charles Noel 
Flagg Prize went to Robert Vonnoh for 
his picture, “The Gray Bridge’; the 
Dunham Prize to Captain H. Ledyard 
Towle for “Sergeant Jim” and the Hudson 
Prize to Marion Boyd Allen for ‘The 
Ship Builder.” 


